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The  frontier  where  the  Amazon  River  forms  the  border  between  Peru  and  Colombia,  then  flows 
into  Brazil,  has  become  one  of  the  critical  "hot  spots"  in  South  America-and  not  just  because  it  is 
near  the  equator.  Here,  the  Brazilian  city  of  Tabatinga  (alongside  sister-city  Leticia,  Colombia)  is 
the  nexus  of  transnational  activities  that  make  this  region  an  exemplar  for  regional  un- 
governabilty. 1  Dangers  to  security  and  managed  development  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  abound. 
Brazil  will  need  modernized,  mobile  forces  and  sound  operational  concepts  to  control  the 
Amazon. 

Brazil's  interests  throughout  the  Amazon  include  defending  the  territorial  integrity  of  a  huge 
area,  over  half  the  size  of  the  country;  maintaining  a  Brazilian  spirit  of  citizenship  (and 
ascendancy  of  the  Portuguese  language)  in  border  communities;  and  promoting  sustainable 
development.  Advancing  these  strategic  interests  hinges  on  cultivating  cooperative  relationships 
with  neighboring  countries  and  actively  defending  against  transnational  threats  that  have 
blossomed  at  remote  jungle  borders. 

The  Threat 

Threats  to  Brazilian  interests  include  the  criminal  activities  of  narcoguerrillas  and  drug 
traffickers,  smuggled  contraband  ranging  from  guns  to  bird  feathers  and  direct  assaults  against 
the  environment  and  economy  by  illegal  loggers,  gold  miners,  fishermen  and  hunters.  South 
American  nations  hold  each  other  responsible  for  these  coterminous  border  areas  in  traditional, 
geostrategic  terms,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  maintain  control.  The  Alto  Solimoes  region  of 
western  Amazonas  state,  which  Brazil  guards  with  a  battalion  of  jungle  infantry,  some  platoon 
outposts  and  a  handful  of  federal  police  has  been  especially  problematic.2  This  area  represents 
the  challenges  found  all  along  the  border  of  Brazil's  Regiao  Norte  (northern  region),  and  thus,  the 
Alto  Solimoes  is  the  main  focus  of  this  article.3 


The  Area  of  Operations 


The  Brazilian  Army's  Solimoes  Frontier  Command  (CFSol)/8th  Jungle  Infantry  Battalion  is 
responsible  for  providing  security  throughout  the  Alto  Solimoes  and  along  the  open  frontier.  This 
section  of  the  frontier  is  1,300  kilometers  long,  running  north  and  south  from  Tabatinga  on  the 
border  with  Colombia  and  Peru.  The  area  of  responsibility  is  about  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
it  sustains  about  130  thousand  people  who  live  in  and  around  seven  small  fluvial  townships  or 
counties.  About  30,000  of  these  are  indigenous  people  who  continue  to  live  in  90  outlying  tribal 
societies.  Officially  there  are  about  200  foreigners  registered  in  Tabatinga,  but  local  officials 
estimate  that  10,000  Peruvians  and  Colombians  reside  throughout  the  municipality.  Many  of 
these  foreigners  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  drug  trafficking,  illegal  fishing  and 
wood  cutting.4 

Although  the  CFSol  area  of  responsibility  has  a  relatively  small  population,  it  is  rich  in  natural 
minerals,  trees  and  fish,  attracting  Brazilian  and  foreign  businesses.  The  river  transportation 
system  supports  ocean-going  ships  that  travel  from  Iquitos,  Peru,  via  the  port  at  Tabatinga,  on 
through  the  Brazilian  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Not  one  major  road  exists  in  this  region 
linked  by  rivers. 


Clockwise  from  bottom:  River  traffic  from  Peru  and  Ecuador  at  the  port  of  Tabatinga;  Tacuna  Indians  at  a 
village  bar  greet  army  personnel  arriving  for  a  medical  support  visit;  and  a  river  craft  intercepted  by 
federal  police  and  army  troops  while  on  its  way  from  Peru  to  a  rendezvous  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast  2,000 

river-miles  to  the  east. 

The  river  network,  stretching  into  the  center  of  South  American  drug,  gold  and  wood-producing 
areas,  has  attracted  criminals  to  Tabatinga  and  the  Alto  Solimoes  region.  Indeed,  the  Brazilian 
Antidrug  Secretariat  (SENAD)  regards  the  Tabatinga  area  as  a  critical  drug-trafficking  pathway 
to  the  Atlantic  and  has  given  priority  to  preventing  Colombia's  narcoguerrillas  from  infiltrating 
the  Brazilian  Amazon.5 


Narcoguerrillas 


Tabatinga  and  other  border  communities  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  face  a  serious  armed  threat 
from  narcoguerrillas,  elements  of  the  Colombian  Revolutionary  Anned  Forces  (FARC). 
Throughout  Colombia,  the  FARC  may  total  as  many  as  15,000  armed  combatants  in  perhaps  80 
units,  called  fronts.  Established  in  1966  as  the  military  ann  of  Colombia's  Communist  Party,  the 
FARC  today  is  a  big  criminal  business,  bringing  in  approximately  $363  million  annually  through 
kidnapping,  extortion,  drug  trafficking  and  money  laundering.6 

The  spillover  of  guerrilla  activity  into  Brazil's  Alto  Solimoes  is  repeated  all  along  the  Colombian 
border,  causing  concerns  in  Venezuela,  Panama,  Ecuador  and  Peru.  Venezuela  has  reinforced  its 
border  posts  against  FARC  guerrilla  actions,  plus  ELN  (National  Liberation  Anny)  and  AUC 
(United  Self-defense  Force)  paramilitary  units.  Panama,  Ecuador  and  Peru  have  also  increased 
military  and  police  presence  on  their  Colombian  borders.7 

Throughout  Colombia,  FARC  fronts  have  moved  into  areas  connected  to  coca,  petroleum,  opium 
poppies,  cattle  ranching,  bananas  and  gold.  For  example,  the  1 1  fronts  of  the  FARC's  southern 
bloc  are  involved  in  growing,  processing  and  marketing  cocaine  along  the  San  Miguel  and 
Putumayo  rivers,  which  form  part  of  Colombia's  southern  border  with  Ecuador  and  Peru.8  The 
bloc's  14th  Front  reportedly  controls  coca  labs  in  the  Peruvian  jungle  between  the  Napo  and 
Putumayo  rivers.9  These  rivers  flow  directly  into  Brazil,  with  the  Napo  River  offering  easy 
access  into  Brazil  at  Tabatinga  via  the  Amazon  River.  Around  Tabatinga  and  in  the  Alto 
Solimoes  region  generally,  FARC  elements  have  been  attracted  by  the  profit  potential  of  drug 
trafficking,  money  laundering  and  illegal  gold  mining.10  The  FARC  threat  to  Brazil  is  not  new. 

In  February  1991,  a  40-man  FARC  guerrilla  unit  attacked  across  the  Traira  River  from  Colombia 
into  Brazil,  killing  three  Brazilian  soldiers  and  wounding  nine  other  members  of  a  17-man 
Brazilian  Army  detachment.  The  detachment  was  at  an  outpost  on  the  Traira,  400  kilometers 
north  of  the  Brazilian  Army's  Frontier  Command  headquarters  at  Tabatinga.  The  FARC  attack 
responded  to  Brazilian  Army  efforts  to  establish  law  and  order  in  an  Indian  region  of  illicit  gold 
mining,  where  FARC  had  been  extorting  miners  and  raiding  a  local  mining  company. 

Cooperative  Brazilian-Colombian  military  operations  eliminated  the  offending  FARC  unit.11 

In  September  1996,  the  Frontier  Command  went  on  full  alert  because  of  FARC  guerrillas  in 
Leticia,  Colombia,  and  reports  elements  had  crossed  the  border  into  Brazil  near  Tabatinga.  About 
1,000  soldiers  of  the  CFSol,  and  the  8th  Jungle  Infantry  Battalion  deployed  throughout  Tabatinga 
to  guard  border  locations,  military  installations  and  the  airport.  The  Colombian  Anny  Southern 
Command  took  similar  actions  in  neighboring  Leticia. 

While  the  operation  only  lasted  two  days,  it  established  a  contingency  procedure.  This  is 
important  preparation,  because  threat  analysis  by  both  Brazilian  and  Colombian  army  officers 
indicates  that  the  US  Andean  Ridge  Strategy,  which  effectively  put  pressure  on  narcotraffickers 
in  coca-growing  areas  of  Peru,  has  pushed  drug  activities  into  the  Amazon  Basin.  Federal  police 
believe  that  a  large  drug  trafficking  organization  has  centered  its  activities  on  Leticia  and 
Tabatinga.12 


On  1  November  1998,  the  Brazilian  Anny  faced  the  narcoguerrilla  threat,  when  about  1,400 
FARC  combatants  attacked  Colombia's  Vaupes  Department  capital,  Mitu,  less  than  20  miles 
from  the  border  with  Brazil.1 1  Mitu  serves  as  a  transhipment  point  for  chemicals  essential  in 
making  cocaine.  The  contraband  chemicals  move  up  the  Vaupes  River  from  Brazil  to  production 
areas  in  Colombia.14 

In  a  loosely  coordinated  combined  effort  (which  later  sparked  Brazilian  protests),  the  Brazilian 
Anny  border  platoon  outpost  at  Querari  refueled  aircraft  and  supported  ground  operations.  About 
500  Colombian  troops  counterattacked  from  Brazil  to  retake  Mitu  on  4  November.  In  the  battle, 
150  Colombian  combatants,  seven  civilians  and  five  FARC  guerrillas  were  reported  killed  and 
the  FARC  captured  40-45  police.15  Beyond  the  scourge  of  ongoing  narcoguenilla  activities,  the 
Brazilian  Amazon  faces  an  even  wider  range  of  transnational  dangers  that  contribute  to  the 
border's  lawlessness. 

Gold  Mining  and  Logging 

Gold  mining  poses  both  a  direct  and  indirect  threat  to  the  Alto  Solimoes.  Garimpeiros, 
clandestine  gold  prospectors  working  along  the  Rio  Purue  and  Rio  Jutai,  create  ecological 
problems  with  jungle  clearing,  mercury  pollution  and  contamination  of  the  fish.  In  addition,  the 
garimpeiros  often  consort  with  drug  traffickers  as  laborers  or  money  launderers. 


Brazilian  soldiers  make  a  quick  inspection  of  river  activity.  In  Amazonas  State  everyone  travels  by  river, 
including  families,  legitimate  tradesmen,  illicit  gold  miners  ( garimpeiros )  and  smugglers. 

The  decline  in  clandestine  gold  mining  in  recent  years  in  the  nearby  Brazilian  states  of  Rondonia 
and  Para  has  stranded  thousands  of  jobless  destitute  garimpeiros.  The  clandestine  mining 
industry  and  its  workers  are  shifting  to  new  areas  such  as  Tabatinga,  and  these  workers  are 
readily  recruited  to  log  Bigleaf  Mahogany  and  other  fine  woods.16  This  is  the  principal  threat  to 
the  flora  of  western  Amazonas  state,  where  loggers  have  cut  into  indigenous  lands,  national 
parks  and  wildlife  preserves.  About  80  percent  of  Brazil's  mahogany  is  logged  illegally;  worse, 
loggers  cut  down  27  other  trees  to  harvest  just  one  hardwood  tree.17 

Wood  illegally  cut  from  the  Brazilian  Selva  (jungle)  floats  along  the  rivers  during  the  rainy 
season  (September  through  March)  to  sawmills  in  Brazil  and  Peru  before  shipment  via  the 
Amazon  River  to  world  markets.  The  Brazilian  Army  has  tried  to  stop  clandestine  logging  and  its 
destruction  of  Indian  lands  and  culture.  But  the  Selva  is  immense  and  the  army  presence  is  too 
small  to  secure  the  Amazon. 


What  is  the  army's  role  and  how  does  it  operate  to  defend  Brazil's  interests  in  security  and 
development?  The  purpose  for  an  army  presence  in  the  western  Amazon  dates  to  1637,  when 
Portuguese  Captain  Pedro  Teixeira  explored  the  length  of  the  Amazon  Basin.  His  expeditions 
begat  the  doctrine  of  uti  possidetis  (sovereignty  resulting  from  settlement).18  By  1776  the  new 
Brazilians  had  established  Fort  San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Tabatinga  to  defend  the  frontier  and 
support  settlement  in  the  western  Amazon  region.  With  few  disruptions,  Brazil's  soldiers  have 
maintained  Fort  San  Francisco  for  over  200  years  to  ensure  ownership  of  the  frontier. 

The  Army's  Role 

The  idea  of  "sovereignty  and  settlement"  in  modern  times  is  embodied  in  the  Calha  Norte  federal 
consolidation  initiative  for  security  and  development  in  areas  ranging  to  the  north  of  the 
Brazilian  Amazon  and  Solimoes  rivers.19  Efforts  are  concentrated  within  a  100  mile-wide  zone 
along  the  northern  border,  protected  by  border  platoon  outposts  and  other  units.20  The 
government  of  President  Jose  Samey  approved  the  1985  project  for  bringing  "order  and 
progress"  to  the  Amazon  by  settling  people  in  the  remote  Brazilian  jungle  areas.21  Initially  seen 
as  a  high-priority  interagency  effort,  in  recent  years  support  for  the  Calha  Norte  project  has 
waned,  and  the  armed  forces,  especially  the  anny,  have  done  most  of  the  work.22  Brazil’s 
National  Defense  Policy  (PDN)  intends  to  revitalize  the  Calha  Norte  project  with  the  aim  of 
settling  and  controlling  Amazon  borders.23 

The  army's  peacetime  operational  concept  for  the  Brazilian  Amazon  involves  four  Jungle 
Infantry  brigades,  six  Frontier  Command  Headquarters,  their  integral  jungle  infantry  battalions, 
and  a  series  of  20  border  platoon  bases  in  remote  areas.24  Jungle  infantry  battalion  troops  conduct 
security  operations  along  the  frontier,  while  the  border  platoon  outposts  anchor  community  and 
economic  development  at  remote  sites. 


Brazil’s  Army  in  the  Amazon 

■  Frontier  Command  Headquarters 
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The  CFSol  and  8th  Jungle 
Infantry  Battalion  make  up  an 
integrated  force  designed  to 
provide  security  while 
supporting  development 
missions  along  the  border. 
Operating  out  of  Fort  San 
Francisco,  it  is  typical  of  the  six 
Frontier  Commands  in  the 
Brazilian  Amazon,  containing 
two  companies  of  jungle 
infantry,  a  headquarters  company 
and  a  base  administration 
support  company.  Also  located 
in  Tabatinga  are  logistics  and 
service  units,  a  navy  port 
captain's  office,  an  air  force 
detachment  and  a  large  army 
hospital. 

I  Guajara  Mirim 

The  base  administration  support 
company  oversees  and  supports 
the  command's  four  border 
platoons,  located  far  from 
Tabatinga.25  With  nearly  all 
transportation  by  boat,  the  3d 
Border  Platoon,  320  kilometers 

to  the  north  at  Bittencourt  on  the  Japura  River,  is  a  week  away.  The  1st  Border  Platoon  at 
Palmeiras  on  the  Javari  River,  340  kilometers  southwest  of  Tabatinga,  is  six  days  travel  by  boat. 
Travel  southwest  to  the  4th  Platoon  at  Estirao  do  Equador  on  the  Javari  River,  or  northward  to 
the  2d  Platoon  at  Ipiranga  on  the  lea  River  takes  about  four  days.  When  air  transportation  is 
available,  the  four  platoons  can  be  reached  within  an  hour.  Because  the  dispersed  platoons 
cannot  reinforce  one  another,  detachments  from  the  jungle  infantry  companies  based  at 
Tabatinga  provide  surveillance  and  direct-action  capabilities  in  the  vast  jungle  between  the 
outposts. 
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Jungle  Combat — the  Jungle  Operations  Detachments 

The  Jungle  Operations  detachments  (DOS)  are  fonned  into  groups  of  about  12  highly  trained 
jungle  infantry  soldiers  skilled  in  long-range  reconnaissance  and  combat  patrolling.26  The  DOS 
provide  surveillance  of  the  open  frontier  between  border  platoon  positions  and  within  the  interior 
of  the  Selva.  They  also  provide  a  limited  quick-reaction  capability  for  civil  and  military 
emergencies. 


The  DOS  are 
organized  like  a 
US  Army  special 
forces  A-Team, 
with  one  or  two 
company  grade 
officers  leading 
sergeants  and 
solders  highly 
trained  in  areas 
such  as 

communications, 
medical  care  and 

demolitions.  Combat-equipped  with  folding-stock  para  FN  FAL  7.62mm  rifles,  an  FN  MAG 
7.62mm  machinegun,  ammunition  and  supplies,  the  DOS  can  patrol  the  jungle  for  about  10 
hours  a  day,  advancing  perhaps  10  kilometers. 


Brazillian  infantry  patrol  the  jungle  in  the  vast  areas  between  border  patrol  outposts. 


A  typical  DOS  direct-action  mission  supports  the  federal  police  efforts  against  drug  traffickers  in 
the  Brazilian  Amazon.  The  DOS  can  neutralize  small,  clandestine  airstrips  that  narcoguerrillas 
often  build  to  move  the  coca  product.  The  team  accompanies  federal  police  in  medium-size  boats 
to  drop-off  points  along  the  river  network,  then  moves  inland  to  locate  the  airstrips  using  Global 
Positioning  System  instruments  and  aerial  photographs. 


In  similar  missions,  other  jungle  infantry  detachments  deploy  to  assure  security  for  law 
enforcement.  The  federal  police  in  the  Alto  Solitudes  region  are  few,  and  military  support  is  often 
essential  to  control  the  flow  of  cocaine  and  other  contraband  through  the  area.  At  Anzol  base, 
located  on  a  constricted  reach  of  the  Rio  Solimoes,  police  officers  search  boat  traffic  headed 
down  river.  The  jungle  infantry  secures  the  small  outpost  against  retaliation  by  narcoguerrillas. 


After  landing  in  a  twin-engine  Embraer  Bandeirante  aircraft  at  a  small  pista  (airstrip)  on  high  ground  in 
the  jungle,  passengers  move  by  small  boat  to  the  border  platoon  base  at  Estirao  do  Equador  on  the  Javari 
River.  Troops  must  remain  armed  and  vigilant  for  potential  ambush  from  the  shoreline. 

The  DOS  is  most  important  to  the  CFSol  for  its  reconnaissance  patrolling.  These  teams 
habitually  operate  in  the  same  river  basin  areas,  including  the  Rios  Javari,  Quixito,  Itaquai,  Itui, 
Curu9a  and  Branco.  They  develop  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  area  and  its  people  and 
maintain  a  strong  intelligence  capability.  Because  many  of  these  jungle  infantry  soldiers'  families 


reside  in  the  Alto  Solimoes,  the  local  Indians  and  caboclos  keep  the  DOS  well  infonned  about 
guerrilla  and  criminal  intruders.27  With  this  expertise,  the  DOS  have  also  proved  essential  for 
search  and  rescue  operations  in  the  Selva. 

In  recent  years  the  DOS  have  been  the  Frontier  Command's  point  teams  and  assist  various 
federal  agencies  in  protecting  and  developing  the  region.  The  DOS  support  the  Brazilian 
Environment  and  Renewable  Resources  Institute  (IBAMA)  against  clandestine  hunting,  fishing 
and  logging.28  They  help  the  National  Foundation  for  Indian  Affairs  (FUNAI)  locate 
unauthorized  miners,  farmers  and  loggers  operating  on  Indian  lands.  Interestingly,  these  soldiers 
bring  in  special  and  dangerous  plant  specimens  for  the  National  Institute  of  Amazon  Research 
(INPA)  to  evaluate  as  medicine  or  food  products.29 

To  accomplish  their  demanding  tasks,  the  jungle  infantrymen  receive  specialized  training  that 
extends  beyond  the  typical  military  experience.  Army  Land  Forces  Command  instruction  on 
"environmental  care"  trains  them  to  look  at  areas  where  miners,  loggers  and  poachers  are 
polluting  the  rivers,  burning  the  Selva  and  killing  game — while  focusing  on  the  current  military 
mission.30  The  DOS  missions  are  essential  to  Brazil's  strategy  for  Amazon  security.  But  the 
outlying  Border  Platoon  bases  and  their  surrounding  communities  represent  the  quintessence  of 
Brazil's  National  Defense  Policy  "to  develop  and  populate  the  border."31 

Army  Frontier  Settlements 

The  Border  platoons  establish  a  physical  presence  along  the  Amazon  frontier  to  reinforce  Brazil's 
commitment  to  regional  security.  As  long  ago  as  the  17th  century,  Brazilian  military  outposts 
provided  a  base  for  communities,  and  the  platoons  attract  development  around  their  positions 
today.  A  senior  infantry  lieutenant,  assisted  by  his  noncommissioned  officers,  usually  commands 
the  platoon  bases.  Each  base  also  includes  an  anny  doctor,  dentist  and  laboratory  assistant  who 
also  serves  as  a  phannacist.  The  CFSol/8th  BIS  Border  platoons'  average  strength  is  150  military 
and  dependents,  with  another  200-500  local  people  settled  around  the  bases.  Thus,  total 
population  at  each  of  CFSol’s  four  platoon  communities  ranges  from  350  to  over  600. 32 

A  platoon  base  Self-Defense  Force  is  organized,  trained  and  anned  as  light  infantry  to  provide 
quick  reaction  to  emergencies  and  community  security.33  The  Self-Defense  Force  comprises 
farmers,  laborers  and  fishermen,  and  their  close  ties  to  the  local  area  affords  good  access  to 
human  intelligence.  They  receive  routine  training  from  the  Border  Platoon  commander  and  form 
an  effective  unit  for  local  defense. 

Soldiers  are  encouraged  to  settle  their  families  at  the  Border  Platoon  bases,  bringing  a  sense  of 
Brazil's  culture  from  hometowns  all  over  the  country.  The  frontier  communities  attract  local 
inhabitants  (otherwise  given  to  nomadic  lifestyles)  to  settle  and  build  homes  nearby  so  that  they 
can  take  advantage  of  health  care  and  schooling.  The  frontier  community  manages  electricity  and 
treated  water  systems  and  strives  to  pave  the  streets  with  asphalt.  The  homes  are  typically  small, 
two-  or  three-room  buildings,  complete  with  thatch  or  tin  roofs  and  a  satellite  antenna  to  capture 
Brazilian  television.  Each  Border  Platoon  community  has  a  primary  school,  with  officers'  and 
noncommissioned  officers'  wives  serving  as  teachers.  Often,  the  soldiers  serve  as  teachers  too, 
and  everyone  can  take  advantage  of  the  long-distance  education  programs  via  TV. 


At  border  platoon  bases,  schooling  is  provided  to  local  children  through  the  efforts  of  the  soldiers  and 
their  wives.  Here  at  Estirao  do  Equador,  a  border  platoon  noncommissined  officer  is  teaching  geography 
to  grade-school  children  in  a  school  house  built  by  the  Brazilian  army. 

The  health  clinics  at  the  Border  Platoons  provide  a  doctor  and  dentist  for  outpatient  care. 

Because  of  limited  medical  evacuation  to  the  army  hospital  at  Tabatinga,  the  doctors,  supported 
by  a  small  but  well-stocked  phannacy  and  laboratory,  also  handle  serious  medical  emergencies.34 
In  the  Alto  Solimoes  malaria,  tuberculosis,  hepatitis  and  cholera  are  prevalent,  along  with  other 
diseases  such  as  leishmaniasis,  oropouche  fever  and  yellow  fever.  Snakes  and  leeches  can  be 
hazards  too,  and  it  is  common  for  the  army  doctors  to  treat  snakebite  victims.35 

The  clinic  staff  at  the  platoon  outpost  see  about  3,000  patients  each  year.  Treatment  for  food- 
borne  and  water-borne  illness  is  common,  and  a  medical  team  from  the  army  hospital  at 
Tabatinga  conducts  field  trips  to  attack  the  underlying  causes  of  cholera  outbreaks.  It  is  normal 
for  Peruvian  or  Colombian  jungle  dwellers  to  appear  at  the  platoon  outposts  seeking  medical 
care,  which  they  are  provided  as  a  humanitarian  gesture.  While  active  in  humanitarian  and  civic 
actions,  the  jungle  soldiers  focus  on  their  primary  missions:  to  maintain  vigilance  on  the  border 
and  attract  settlement  and  development. 


Soldiers  prepare  a  Bandeirante  aircraft  to  shuttle  priority  cargo  and  an  Indian  woman  suffering  a 
difficult  pregancy  to  Tabatinga.  River  travel  from  the  headquarters  at  Tabatinga  southwest  to  the  4th 
Platoon  at  Estirao  do  Equador  takes  about  four  days,  but  when  air  transportation  ia  available,  the  platoo 
can  be  reached  within  an  hour;  An  army  dentist  treats  a  woman  at  a  temporary  dental  clinic  established 
in  the  schoolhouse  at  Tacuna  Indian  village  located  on  the  Solimoes  River. 

The  Frontier  Command  promotes  municipal  development  throughout  the  Alto  Solimoes.  Its 
reforestation  program  enlists  local  workers  in  a  legal  regimen  against  illegal  and  destructive 
logging  business.  In  1996  the  command  confiscated  over  9,000  logs  of  quality  wood  headed  to 
collection  points  in  Peru.36  It  envisions  a  logging  center  near  Estirao  do  Equador  that  will 
manage  a  forestry  program  with  IBAMA. 

The  Frontier  Command  also  searches  for  new  medicines  and  foods.  Scientists  at  the  University 
of  Amazonas  and  INPA  in  Manaus  have  been  working  with  the  anny  to  integrate  modern 
methods  of  biotechnology  with  traditional  Indian  knowledge  of  the  therapeutical  effects  of 
various  jungle  plants.  At  Tabatinga,  anny  phannacist  First  Lieutenant  Giovanni  Carlo  Guercio 
has  cataloged  and  tested  over  50  plant  specimens  for  their  usefulness  and  to  find  out  which  plants 
can  be  grown  commercially.  A  light  industry  may  develop  from  processing  these  special  plants 
for  medical  use.37 

Brazilian  President  Cardoso  unfolded  a  vision  for  national  security  and  development  that 
depends  on  a  "ring  of  peace"  around  the  Amazon  and  the  rest  of  the  country.38  Despite  the  Calha 
Norte  plan  and  other  initiatives  designed  to  assure  security  and  development  throughout  the 
Legal  Amazon,  the  damage  to  the  environment,  abuse  of  Indians  and  their  lands  and  ubiquitous 
criminal  activity  suggest  the  strategy  is  failing. 

Continuing  Dangers  and  New  Threats 

Economic  and  social  reforms  supported  by  vigorous  military  and  police  activities  can  mitigate 
dangers  to  the  Amazon.  Some  solutions  reside  squarely  within  the  domain  of  the  National 
Congress.  The  anny's  role  "to  protect  the  Brazilian  Amazon  Region  with  the  support  of  all  of 


society  and  by  utilizing  the  military  presence"  requires  reassessing  its  force  structure  and 
operational  concepts  for  defending  the  jungle  patrimony.39  The  border  platoons  will  remain 
essential  for  serving  the  Brazilian  people,  but  they  are  insufficient.  Operating  concepts  exploiting 
modem  weapons  and  technology  and  capable  of  countering  new,  emerging  threats  should 
augment  the  300-year-old  core  strategy  of  uti possidetis  (sovereignty  resulting  from  settlement). 

As  the  $1.4  billion  System  for  the  Vigilance  of  the  Amazon  (SIVAM)  comes  on  line  in  2002,  it 
will  need  an  up-to-date  operational  backup.  SIVAM  is  envisioned  as  an  integrated  system  of  10 
giant  radars  (radomes),  100  weather  stations,  surveillance  aircraft,  communications  monitoring 
and  digitized  satellite  imagery,  supported  by  a  satellite-based  radio  and  telephone  network. 
Computers  at  three  operations  centers  (Belem,  Manaus,  Porto  Velho)  will  integrate  data  from 
860  sites  and  pass  it  to  the  General  Coordination  Center  in  Brasilia.  The  future  network  offers 
information  about  weather  hazards,  jungle  fires  and  criminal  activities,  as  well  as  airspace 
control  over  the  Legal  Amazon.40 

Still,  mobile  police  and  military  forces  are  necessary  to  respond  to  the  integrated,  multisource 
information.  Developing  ample  airmobile  force  structure  (especially  helicopter  units), 
repositioning  some  elements  of  the  strategic  Rapid  Reaction  Capability  force  to  meet  the 
emerging  threats  and  providing  funds  to  support  a  high  tempo  of  operations  and  training  are 
concepts  familiar  to  Brazil’s  military  planners. 

With  sufficient  funding  by  the  National  Congress,  the  Brazilian  army  will  be  able  to  start 
modernizing  its  force  and  fully  leverage  SIVAM’s  technological  advantage.  However,  given 
Brazil's  recent  financial  crisis,  the  surveillance  system  will  likely  come  on-line  long  before  law 
enforcement  and  the  military  are  ready  to  fully  exploit  it.41  Military  commanders  will  be  able  to 
see  the  battlefield  better  but  still  not  act  effectively. 

The  Brazilian  anny  pursues  its  security  mission  as  "the  main  defender  of  the  Amazon."42  Energy 
and  enthusiasm  aside,  the  Amazon  is  vast  and  anny  resources  are  limited. 
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Rondonia.  Brazil’s  geographical  northern  region  ( Regiao  Norte)  is  about  42  percent  of  the 
country  and  is  the  same  as  the  Legal  Amazon,  minus  the  states  of  Mato  Grosso  and  Maranhao. 
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